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The essay is divided into five chapters, the first four dealing with the 
several senses of Sollen, the fifth with das Gute. The first chapter is en- 
titled " Uber die Frage : Was soil ich thun ?" (Philosophie der Normik). I 
ought to do what I am commanded to do, the command being accompanied 
by punishment for disobedience. The interest regarded by the act of duty 
is always, however, that of the law-giver, and the act itself is, therefore, 
always altruistic. The second chapter deals with the question, " Was soil 
ich thun, um — f ' ' (Philosophie der Technik). Here we have to do with the 
hypothetical as contrasted with the categorical imperative, with counsels as 
contrasted with commands. Commands take no account of individual ends ,; 
counsels imply and are dependent for their validity upon such ends. It is 
the function of die Technik to discover the means to given ends. Even 
that end which may be said to be universally given, i. e. , happiness, yields 
only a hypothetical imperative. The question " Was soil ich thun, um 
gliicklich zu werden, ' ' discussed in the third chapter, is the question of 
Eudamonologie, a special branch of Technik. The next chapter is de- 
voted to the question, " Was soil sein ? " (Philosophie der Ideologic) — the 
question of the relation of our wishes, and more particularly of our ideals, 
to reality. The author here insists upon the antithesis of logic and life, 
upon the biological value of error, upon the a-logical character of the ideal. 
" It is questionable whether an ideal which has nothing Utopian in it de- 
serves the name of an ideal at all. ' ' He also condemns what he calls 
Entwickelungsideologie, finding in it only a new version of the errors of 
Naturrechlslehre. 

Having distinguished and discussed these four forms of Sollen, the cate- 
gorical, the technical, the eudamonological, and the ideological, the author, 
in proceeding to the consideration of the good (Philosophie der Elhik), re- 
duces the ideological to the eudamonological, the good of the former, 
namely, the desired, being identical with that of the latter, namely, the 
pleasure-giving. Is the ethical good, then, synonymous with the categorical 
ought ? The author, instead of offering an answer of his own to this, the 
fundamental question of the entire discussion, contents himself with a classi- 
fication of the various possible interpretations of ethical good. The classi- 
fication corresponds to the four senses of ' ought ' and to the possible systems 
of ethics. According as the ethical good is conceived as (i) that which is 
commanded, (2) the useful, (3) the ideal, (4) the expression of a certain 
type of character, the ethical system is (1) an ethic of duty, (2) an ethic of 
ends, (3) an ethic of the ideal, (4) an ethic of virtue. These various "types 
of ethical theory " are further subdivided with a painful and unnecessary 
minuteness. J. S. 

Evolution. By Frank B. Jevons, Principal of Bishop Hatfield's Hall, 

Durham. London, Methuen & Co., 1900. — pp. 301. 

This book is a discussion of the doctrine of evolution from the theological 
standpoint. Accepting evolution as a fact, the author seeks to ascertain 
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what it has to tell us about the ultimate nature of the universe. In this in- 
quiry he makes a sharp distinction between science and philosophy. 
Science deals merely with the sequences of events, and has nothing to do 
with ultimate questions such as Freedom, Teleology, the existence of God. 
All these fall outside of its province, and its results stand unaltered what- 
ever metaphysical position be adopted. Evolution, therefore, being a scien- 
tific hypothesis, does not settle any metaphysical problem. 

The author' s own answer to these ultimate questions does not seem to be 
quite consistent. In the first part of the book he deduces the existence of 
God from the existence of moral ideals. In the latter part of the work he 
establishes the truth of religion on the will-to-believe principle. Science, 
he tells us, depends upon the hypothesis of the uniformity of nature. This 
hypothesis cannot be proved, hence science rests ultimately upon faith. 
Similarly we must accept the axioms of reason without proof. Morality is 
in the same position as science and logic. We believe in the principles of 
morality, " not because we can prove them, but because we wish to believe, 
and because we have faith in the right." For the religious belief in God 
there is the same lack of evidence, but also the same justification. — The 
fallacy in this method of reasoning seems fairly obvious. The author shows 
that certain things cannot be demonstrated, and this every one would 
admit. He then proceeds to assert that we accept them on faith, that is, 
because we wish to accept them. This assertion is not logically necessary 
nor true in point of fact. We ' accept ' the principles of reason, for in- 
stance, not because we wish to do so, but simply because as rational beings 
we must reason more or less, and when we reason we must proceed accord- 
ing to the laws of our reason. Such indemonstrable principles we ' accept ' 
because we must. The presence of these principles therefore affords no 
justification for adopting any point of view merely because it harmonizes 
with our wishes. 

As a whole, however, the book makes a very favorable impression on the 
reader. The critical discussions are excellent and probably constitute the 
chief value of the work. The author is inclined to repeat himself, but he 
states his case well, and the book abounds in telling phrases and apt illustra- 
tions. 

David Irons. 

La philosophic d' ' Auguste Comte. Par L. Levy-Bruhl, Professeur a l'ecole 
des sciences politiques. Paris, Felix Alcan, 1900. — pp. 417. 
This book is a study of the strictly philosophical part of Comte' s doc- 
trine. Accordingly, it deals exclusively with the first stage of Comte' s de- 
velopment, and leaves out of account the succeeding stage in which his 
philosophy was transformed into a religion. This does not mean that the 
author regards the two stages as inconsistent with one another. On the 
contrary, he contends that they were originally related. Comte' s contribu- 
tion to philosophy proper, however, is the most original and historically the 



